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honoured teachers who, whether from lack of literary ambition or of productive activity of mind, have done little to enrich the literature of their subject. But be their books many or few, it is not in these that the teachers whom we revere and honour, and on the thought of whom we love to linger, have left in our minds the deepest impression of their powers. By their mastery of their subject and their power of awakening something of their own love for it in other and younger minds, by their marvellous skill in the art of communicating knowledge, their forbearance with the dull, and stimulating sympathy with the bright and clever, by their patient and ungrudging expenditure of time and labour on our behalf, and above all, by the impulse derived from daily contact with the personality of a great teacher,—by these and similar means they have created for themselves in the intellectual and moral life of their pupils a memorial better and more precious than books, graven, while memory lasts, in the living tablet of human hearts and minds."
For nearly three years after his resignation Dr Thomson lived happily and quietly. He now found time to complete his work on a subject which had been long before his mind, i.e. the theory of the grand currents of the atmospheric circulation. His first paper on this subject had been read at the British Association in 1857 (No. 26); another one given to the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical Society on 6th April, 1859, was similar in terms and has been omitted here. Later on, the same topic formed the subject of the " James Watt Lecture " delivered before the Philosophical Society of Greenock on 15th January, 1886. The paper on Whirlwinds and Waterspouts read at the British Association in 1884 (No. 27, p. 148), treats of a part of the same general theme. In his opinion the diminished pressure in the centre of a whirlwind is the cause rather than the effect of the rapid whirling motion, as against the view of other writers on this subject that the diminished pressure was due to the gyratory motion of the air. He urged the encouragement of accurate observation, and the collection and scrutiny of observed facts and appearances, as a foundation for careful theoretical consideration. The last paper he wrote, when his eyesight was nearly gone, was a recapitulation of all his work on Atmospheric Circulation; this valuable Memoir (No. 28, p. 153), obtained the distinction of being chosen to be the Bakerian Lecture of the Royal Society for 1892, and was read on the 10th March of that year by his brother, then President of the Society. The following extracts from two letters received from Prof. John Purser show a sympathetic interest in the work.